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note in which he draws attention to the fact that the two most famous 
disciples of Renan, Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France, did not fail to act 
with decision and energy in the Dreyfus crisis, although they took opposite 
sides. His personal recollections of that mighty controversy are interest- 
ing in themselves, and are used to bring home an important truth : 

" Humanitarianism survives to the present day, as a faith, a hope, a 
discipline. It was an essential part of the religion of the great Romanti- 
cists, Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand; it remains the spiritual backbone 
of France. A dozen years ago, when a great moral issue was placed before 
the country, when the Catholics seemed to think only of material order, 
conservation, and safety, it was in the name of Humanitarianism that 
Zola led his great crusade for truth and justice. It was our privilege to 
attend many tumultous meetings in those days; with quiet courage the 
speakers — scholars, scientists, ministers, anarchists, for all were welcome 
to their share of honor and danger — were facing obloquy, ostracism, and 
even death; no elaborate High Mass in an ancient cathedral, no revivalist 
meeting of the most successful evangelist, has ever given us a deeper feel- 
ing of what religion should be." 

Professor Guerard amply redeems the period he has chosen for study 
from the reproach of spiritual indifference too lightly urged against it 
and against nineteenth-century France in general by people who do not 
know what they are talking about. His remark that " France in the six- 
ties, materialistic as it seemed, discussed religion with an intensity, an 
earnestness, which contrasts curiously with the good-humored indifference 
of the British and American public at the present day might be extended 
with perfect truth to France before and since. Professor Guerard has de- 
served well of his country in this faithful and loving study ; and he would 
add to the obligations under which he has laid American and English 
readers if he were to add a companion volume on " French Prophets of 
To-day," for which the material is no less rich, and for which he is abun- 
dantly qualified. 

j. w. ccni/iffe. 
Columbia University. 

Heredity and Memory. James Ward. Henry Sedgwick Memorial lecture 
at Newnham College. Cambridge University Press. 1912. Pp. 56. 

Professor Ward finds the starting-point of his discussion in the directed 
activities of our conscious life. This affords an interpretative principle 
which, on the ground of continuity, is extended to include all living proc- 
esses. To the objection of the mechanist that continuity may be read in 
either direction he replies that an explanatory concept must be derived 
from eases where it is typically manifested. 

The characteristic features which the problem presents are individuali- 
zation and progress. The latter comprises both inheritance of the achieve- 
ments of our predecessors and the attainment of expertness through ex- 
perience. " Just as later generations inherit from earlier generations, so 
later phases of the individual inherit, as it were, from earlier phases." In 
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the progressive modifications which thus arise in the plastic individual is 
given " the possibility of an indefinite advance upwards in the scale of life 
without the succession of individuals which heredity involves." 

In the latter case the individual in a brief period repeats with certain 
accelerations and foreshortenings the vast evolutionary history of which 
he is the result. In an immortal and plastic individual all this might be 
achieved, but every modification would be the result of function. A type 
which actually connects these two series is presented by the unicellular 
organisms where an endless series of individuals, each as old as the species, 
arises through successive divisions by which, without death, the modifica- 
tions of structure progressively acquired are continuously transmitted. 

If now we suppose such an individual gifted with memory to be set 
back from successively higher stages to the beginning of the whole process 
again, the stages already traversed would be repeated each time with 
accelerated rapidity, the latest acquisitions always involving the greatest 
time and difficulty in their repetition. At any point in his history such an 
individual would represent the sum of modifications acquired in the course 
of experience. 

This conception, which is fundamental to our notion of individual 
existence, has met great opposition when applied to the derivation of 
characteristics in the successive individuals of an hereditary series. " It is 
unproved, impossible, and needless," say the critics. To this question the 
writer then turns. In both cases alike a form of immortality is predicated, 
but in that of the hypothetical individual modifications are due to the 
teleological influences of experience, while in the ease of the immortal 
germ-plasm the factors, natural selection and amphimixis, are both non- 
teleological. The attainment of the result is obviously possible under the 
former conditions ; under the latter Ward thinks it to be inconceivable. 

In the protozoa it is confessedly the former mode of transmission which 
is present : if either term is to be denied it is the fact of inheritance, not of 
acquisition. In the metazoa, according to Weissmannism, on the contrary, 
there is absolute discontinuity between individual and individual, so far 
as this system of acquired somatic modifications is concerned. One is thus 
at a loss to find any resemblance between the processes of evolution in uni- 
cellular and multicellular organisms, respectively. 

The latest conception of intragerminal selection, formulated to meet the 
problem of germ and soma, is a " surrender both of the ancestral continu- 
ity and of the somatic discontinuity of the germ-plasm." But if the 
principle breaks down even in the single matter of nutrition it needs 
supplementation, and the whole question of possible modification must be 
raised anew. 

To this Ward now turns in the development of a psychological or 
" mnemic " theory of heredity. In its modifiability and retentiveness 
" every living cell, whether living in isolation or as a member of a complex 
organism, must be credited with that organic memory which all life im- 
plies. In the higher complex organisms the mechanism of this develop- 
ment lies in the nervous system, but in the germ-plasm it is to be found in 
the nucleus of the cell. The germ-cell thus becomes " a definite unity, the 
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counterpart of the structural alterations wrought by habit in the parental 
organisms with which it has been in sympathetic rapport all along." We 
can neither assume that experience has no place in the building up of an 
organism nor that this process changes abruptly in passing from uni- 
cellular to multicellular forms. Ontology and heredity thus become 
aspects of a single process : what habit is for individual life heredity is for 
social life. The writer closes with a protest against the physical interpre- 
tation of this point of view. " The mnemie theory, then, if it is to be 
worth anything, seems to me clearly to require not merely physical 
records or ' engrams,' but living experience or tradition. The mnemie 
theory will work for those who can accept a monadistie or panpsychistic 
interpretation of the beings that make up the world, who believe with 
Spinoza and Leibnitz that ' all individual things are animated albeit in 
divers degrees.' But quite apart from difficulties of detail, I do not see 
how in principle it will work otherwise." 

EOBERT MACDOUGALL. 

New York University. 

An Introduction to Psychology. T. Loveday and J. A. Green. Oxford : 

The Clarendon Press. 1912. Pp. 272. 

This volume is prepared especially for teachers, assumes little knowl- 
edge on their part, and gives relatively little discussion of the technical 
psychological problems. It is a chatty discussion in essay style of the 
principal problems of psychology as they present themselves to the teacher 
who has not thought too deeply before reading the book. Much attention 
is given to the description of infancy and to the growth of the different 
capacities during the period covered by school life. Purpose as the con- 
trolling factor in attention, action, and thought is treated in two chapters ; 
otherwise the book is for the most part devoted to a discussion of imagery, 
association, thought, and imagination, treated as different processes. 
Peeling, including emotion, is discussed in two chapters. On the whole, 
the book bears about the same relation to psychology that nature study 
does to the natural sciences. Within these limits it is well done. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University op Michigan. 
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